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Better Farm Buildings for Better Farming 








The over $15,000,000,000 valuation set on our farm buildings 
today, is a striking measure of their importance in our national 
economy. But an even greater investment in modern farm 
buildings will return handsome dividends. 


Another most profitable investment will be found in the more 
generous use of the correct types of farm fertilizers. Many of the 





oF mew most effective of these are compounded with potash—often with 7 
HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico, and a soil 
62/63% K20 nutrient which provides increased soil fertility and greater 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH ’ ‘ : t 
48/52% K20 resistance to disease and drought. Here is a sure corner-stone 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K.0 on which to build for increased productivity. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








Published every other Saturday. Annual subscription: in the United States, 3.00; Canada and Mexico, 4.00; other 
countries, 5.00. Entered as second-class matter, January 15, 1910, at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Registered in United States Patent Office, Publication office, 317 N. Broad Sts., Phila. 3, Pa 
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BEMIS 
MULTIWALL 
PAPER 
SHIPPING 
SACKS 








They’re tough and sturdy ...have plenty of 
reserve strength even when packed with such 
heavyweights as cement or fertilizer. 


Bemis uses top quality kraft paper. Each of the 
three or more plies has been tested for the kind 
of work it must do. So, there is never any ques- 
tion. It’s sure to do the job. 


Seven Bemis Multiwall Plants are ready to team 
up to give you service in an emergency or to 





provide a dependable source of supply. 



































A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agricultural Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/ or dealers in Nitrate of Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mass. 
Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Baltimore, Md. _—_ Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 


of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Buffalo, N.Y. Fulton, Ill Pierce, Fla. 
y s Carteret, N. J. Greensboro, N.C. p, dthese, Once. 


Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, mses vacant Cldhe herine 
Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all Chambly Canton, Henderson, N. C. vannah, Ga. 
Searsport, Maine 


gradesofFloridaPebblePhosphateRock. Quebec, Can. | Montgomery, Als. 
Charleston, S.C. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. South Amboy, N. J. 


Cincinnatti, Ohio Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES 


Alexandria, Va. Clinton, lowa Laurel, Miss. Pensacola, Fla. 
Baltimore, Md. | Columbia, S. C. Montgomery, Ala. Pierce Fie 

' Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Montreal, Quebec, Can. — 
Carteret, N.J. | Greensboro, N.C. National Stockyards, Ill. Port Hope, Ont., Can. 
Charleston, S.C. Havana, Cuba New York, N. Y. ce ee 
Cincinnati, Ohio Henderson, N.C. Norfolk, Va. ’ 
Cleveland, Ohio Houlton, Me. No. Weymouth, Mass. Spartanburg, S. C. 
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@ Manufactured in 
One, Two, Three and Four Colors for 
printing made up bags of Paper, 
Cotton and Burlap, new or used. 
THE MOST MODERN 


BAG PRINTER 
















Let us send you com- 
plete information with 
descriptive literature. 


ScHMUy7 


18th and Main Streets 
Zone 3 


! Louisville, Ky. 





Cable Address ‘SCHMUTZ" —Long Distance Phone CLAY 7771 
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VERY sales organization has 
three types of salesmen: the 
‘star’ who turns in a large per- 
ntage of the business, the “good” 
nan who brings in his quota more 
rlesseach month, and the “sleeper” 
who is strictly a high cost and low 
roduction operator, who is appar- 
utly just along for the proverbial 
ide. 
The constantly recurring problem 
of whether or not to fire the 
“sleeper” is intensified by the lack 
of sound standards upon which to 
judge a field salesman’s performance. 
Basically, there are two useful 
methods of evaluating a salesman’s 
eforts: territory management and 
job performance based upon job 
analysis. How well is a man work- 
fing his territory? How thoroughly 
is he performing all his duties, 
without specific reference to the 
volume of business and profit he 
(Pereates? 
Territory Management. At first 
glance it seems simple to measure 
the dollar volume of business a 
salesman obtains and thus calculate 
'Bthe profit derived from his activity 
and say that he is a success or not 
a success. However, everyone real- 
wes that it is possible for one man 
to have a poor sales record due to 
factors entirely beyond his control. 
Some of these conditioning factors 
include the nature of the territory 
he works, the amount of cooperation 
he gets from his manager and com- 
pany, the length of service with the 
company, how well he is established 
in his territory, previous experi- 
ences, health, and ability to grow 
and improve on the firing line. 
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The Job 


ofa 





SALESMAN 


We might say actually that suc- 
cess in volume of sales equals ability 
plus opportunity. Assuming that 
we have field men of adequate 
ability, the next problem is to pro- 
vide them the maximum oppor- 
tunity for them to succeed 
through good territory management. 
Accompanying this article is a check- 
list of factors to be considered in 
good territory management so that 
the territory is thoroughly investi- 
gated and evaluated, and so that 
the man’s activities in it are planned 
so as to extract from the territory 
the maximum possible profitable 
business. 

Once these steps have been taken, 


Two Methods... 





it becomes relatively simple to ac- 
count for the other “conditioning 
factors” which determine whether 
or not a man is performing inade- 
quatel--, satisfactorily, or outstand- 
ingly well. 

Job Analysis Rating. Also shown 
is a typical outline of a salesman’s 
job, synthesizing the elements of 
sales duties from those performed 
by field representatives for both 
manufacturers and wholesalers in 
various industries. From one com- 
pany to another within an industry 
the exact details may differ with 
different policies and different work- 
ing conditions, but the basic factors 
remain much the same. 





WHOM YOU SELL 
1. Do you know how many active and 
inactive customers there are in each 
territory? 
.Do you have a complete detailed, 
factual description of the salient 
points about every customer in each 
territory? 
Do you have an easy reference record 
of the salient facts of each salesman’s 
experience with each customer? 
. Do you have a workable, useable out- 
line of each salesman’s daily thinking 
about operating his selling job? 


WHAT YOU SELL: 

5. Can you tell what each salesman sold 
each customer last/month, and what 
he will sell each customer next month? 

}. Can you tell what each customer has 
NOT bought for the past 60 days 
which he should be buying? 

. If a customer is not buying what 
might logically be expected of him, 
do you know what is being done 
about it? 

8. Are you set up to handle efficiently 

whatever new business as well as old 
business a salesman brings in? 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THIS QUIZ? ... 


WHEN YOU SELL: 

9. Can you tell exactly how often each 
salesman callsoneach customer? 4 
Can you see from route maps or other 
records and work plans what cus- 
tomers your men are calling on each 
day without adding to paper work for 
your salesmen? 


WHERE YOU SELL: 

11. Can you tell exactly where each sales- 
man will be for at least the next 
month? 

. Can you see graphically where each 
customer is located in a salesman’s 
territory with relationship to other 
profitable accounts? 


HOW YOUR SELLING TIME 

IS SPENT: . 

13. Can you tell just how many men in 
a given company your salesman must 
see in order to make a sale? 

14. Can you tell how many calls it takes 

a ‘sale? 

. Can you tell how many hours a day 
or week each salesman is spending 
face-to-face with buyers, selling? 

(Continued on page 6) 
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THEY KNOW WE'RE 
COMING SO THEY’LL 
BAKE A CAKE! 

A huge centennial cake will be 
lighted at the NFA banquet on 
Tuesday evening, June 13, and 
then will be cut so that each lady 
may have a piece. Not only will the 
cake be good to eat but ladies who 
are lucky will find trinkets inside, 
Each trinket will have significance, 
for it will entitle the holder to one 

of the attractive door prizes 
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The program to be held at White tennial Convention of The National apparer 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 12- Fertilizer Association. Chemical & Dye Corporation, The replenis 
14, is being rounded out down to the Some splendid exhibits, illustrat- | Barrett Division, New York City,§ Every 
smallest detail. ing the “Century of Progress’ Union Bag & Paper Corporation,j amount 

As the time gets nearer interest theme, will be displayed. Members New York City; and Fulton Bag (§New E 
is mounting over the special Cen- and contributors were invited to Cotton Mill Company, Atlanta§iA.L. M 

participate and those organizations Georgia. remove 
Just to whet the ole’ curiosity which have accepted include the Speakers average 
the last “Fertilizer News’ carried following: Spencer Chemical Com- The speakers will be leaders infP,0;, a 
a teaser item promising a special pany, Kansas City, Missouri; Ten- our agricultural business, and gov-Bhave n 
surprise entertainment following nessee Corporation, New York City; | ernmental life. They include: Paulfremova 
the NFA centennial banquet. American Cyanamid Company, New __D. Sanders, editor, SovTHERN Ptay-Bithe cal 
Cum r a Harry ie 4 York City; International Minerals — TER; Robert M. Salter, chief, Bureau phur. 
ee Se ees See ae & Chemical Corporation, Chicago; of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri-freplacer 

the high notes? ; 2 : % ane é Ic 
a ee Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, cultural Engineering, U.S. Depart-Gleast, | 

It looks like “high jinks’’ at The ~iditg a 

neath Recta: Remestitinn Cun, Arkansas; Du Pont de Nemours & ment of agriculture; and Ralph manure 
vention this year. Company, Inc., Wilmington, Dela- | Robey, chief economist, Nationalffremova 
ware; Synthetic Nitrogen Products Association of Manufacturers. the sam 
not exis 

Use this list as a starting point A SALES JOB IV. EXECUTIVE DUTIES 
in making your own list of duties ti J fe 1. Plans his day’s work Most 

if toa — id. aiden I. MAKING THE SALE 2. Keeps planning ahead, week by week a 
we unctions Or your Hem sares- 1. Gets acquainted with the prospect or longer ; , supp 
men, fitting the factors to your own and gathers information concerning 3. Supervises assistant salesmen, new ffrelative 
circumstances. Set down clearly in prospect’s needs and problems salesmen _ Hthe so- 

ee ; ; 4 2. Plans the sales interview 4. Develops himself by keeping his KC 
writing the exact duties and func- 3. Analyzes the prospect’s specific needs health, educating himself, developing J) V@ 
tions of your sales personnel in each 4. Demonstrates the value of the helpful associates, etc. fair stat 
inst: > ate v : product 5. Keeps in constant awareness of facts, fj} 
instance . Then rate a on 5. Fresents facts and reasons; answers busine‘s conditions and other devel- men 
their performance of each item listed. objections opments in his territory that have a the san 

One way to approach this opera- 6. Appeals to pertinent buying motives bearing on sales haphaz: 
ti is t ie sk each of v t 7. Fights off competition 6. Gathers local sales arguments impurit 
10n 1S a asK each OF y our men to 8. Creates goodwill towards himself and 7. Works out new ideas and makes sug- P : 
make a list of all of the things they company gestions to superiors materia 
consider difficult, things which are 9. Helps other salesmen aca and so 

case ‘ S . II. ROUTINE DUTIES V. CREATING GOODWILL fertili 
giving them trouble, and to explain “9 ean oo Minari oem ae eu ertilize 
5 1. Follows instructions 1. Rende s customers “goodwill” ser- ri 
just how they handle each type of 2. Makes reports vices not directly related to sale o’ [/'S0 alr 
situation or problem. 3. ~7 i records ” his products or rem 

. as eqs ee) 4. Takes proper care of his equipment 2. Adjusts complaints and grievances 8 

1 he composite list of “difficulties 5. Keeps informed on changes in price, 3. Participates in social affairs of his my 8 
obtained from all of your salemen policy, ete. community and territory exceptic 
will indicate pretty well the com- III. SERVICE 4. Boosts his company at every oppor- techniq 

ue Pe Te ee 1. Trains other salesmen tunity ‘ ba 
plete list of duties they perform or 2. Educates customers 5. Capitalize: on his company’s adver- we h 
should perform. 3. Educates dealers and retail outlets tising CSS aWé 

Using either or both of these by mee 
methods of evaluating your sales- we ca coil . " il iia (eficien 

> ne ‘ x ae tditor’s Note: Recently AMERICAN FERTILIZER began to publish stories abo’ , ne 
ect rformance will revitalize sales problems of managers and owners under the heading “The Salesman's th call 
your sales effectiveness and enable Notebook.”” The response has been excellent, and future issues will carry more ey ar 
your organization to secure its material of interest, and help to those who head the sales organizations—as well Blof “Aw 
ais f business in todav’s as the hard-working salesmen. If you have material for “The Salesman’s Note- \ 
share of business in today’s com- kaak” ansll tt: sollay. hy. 
petitive market. ———Euy 13 
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REPORT ON 





MINOR 
ELEMENTS 


VW CONTINUOUS cropping of 
land it becomes increasingly 
apparent that it is necessary to 
replenish all the essential nutrients. 


ypEvery crop removes a substantial 


amount of nutrients from the soil. 
New England crops, according to 
4. L. Mehring, in 1947, for example, 
removed from 3.6 million acres, an 
average of 29 Ib. of nitrogen, 13 lb. of 
P, Os, and 43 lb. of K,O per acre. We 
have no estimates of the per-acre 
rmoval of the trace elements or of 
the calcium, magnesium, and sul- 
phur. Apparently for New England 
placement of major nutrients, at 
last, by means of fertilizers and 
manures more than balances the 
rmoval by harvested crops. But 
the same favorable situation does 
not exist in all regions. 


Major Group 

Most fertilizer applications aim 
at supplying the elements needed in 
rlatively largest amounts, that is, 
the so-called major group, N, P, 
K, Ca, Mg, and S. But it seems a 
fair statement to say that the minor 
element group is not replenished in 
the same manner, but rather in a 
haphazard fashion, chiefly through 
impurities carried by raw fertilizer 

















materials, and through manures, 
aid so on. In other words, the 
fertilizers generally applied do not 
ao aim at replenishing the losses 
ot removals of minor elements. I 
ay “generally” because there are 
exceptional cases. The diagnostic 
techniques as developed in recent 
years have made all of us more or 
ss aware of trace-element depletion 


by means of certain definite plant 
'ciciency symptoms. Hunger signs, 


ve call them; and how beautifully 
they are shown in the new edition 
of “Hunger Signs in Crops.” 

Why, then, has the fertilizer 
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industry not prepared its fertilizer 
mixtures so as to do for the minor 
elements what it has done so well 
for the major elements? 

It is clear from the work of many 
soil scientists and agronomists that 
for some crops, at least in some 
areas, fertilizers should provide the 
major and some, if not all, of the 
minor elements. Yet, the require- 
ments are so complex, that the 
agricultural research authorities hes- 
itate to generalize on recommenda- 
tions. In one area may appear a 
genuine shortage of a certain nutri- 
ent; in other areas the trouble is 
not so much a shortage as it is 
fixation in the soil, that is, too 
much lime. The pH of the soil 
may induce or correct a shortage— 
acidity releases molybdenum; over- 
dosage of lime fixes manganese, 
copper; over-dosage of potash may 
depress manganese, but will release 
iron; an excess of sodium may 
depress calcium; and an excess of 
phosphorus depresses zinc. And so 
on. One area contains an element 
in such amounts as to prove harmful 
to plant growth; whereas, an ad- 
jacent area does not have sufficient 
to meet plant’s requirements. The 
margin of safety in the case of some 
elements, say boron, is rather nar- 
row: 214 pounds per acre was safe 





This article by Mr. Sau- 
chelli has created con- 
siderable interest, and 
the mail is beginning to 
come in with other com- 
ments on this subject. 
What do you have to 
say about the questions 
raised here? 














This is a continuation 
of Vincent Sauchelli’s 
Fine Article in the 
April 29 issue 


for tobacco in Virginia; 3 pounds 
produced injury. 

Therefore, is it practicable to add 
microelements to all fertilizer mix- 
tures indiscriminately? The answer 
is obvious. In most areas the prob- 
lem will have to be handled on a 
careful, prescription basis, as is 
being done more or less at the 
present time. 

Methods of Supplying 

Well, then, when minor elements 
are prescribed by local authorities, 
how does industry supply them? 
By one of several methods. For 
example, New Jersey recommends 
the inclusion of 5 to 10 pounds of 
borax in each ton of fertilizer sold 
in the state, and also 20 to 30 
pounds of borax per acre per year 
for alfalfa. No particular problem is 
presented here. The borax is added 
at bagging time. If the goods have 
been cured to grade, the additional 
microelement carrier may mean a 
long ton, requiring special tagging 
and extra weighing at bagging. 

Extra Work 
The Production Department does 
not like this extra work, particu- 
larly if it comes at the peak of the 
shipping season. Otherwise there 
is no particular problem, except 
perhaps the State Chemist, who 
may require an exact, net weight 
and not the long ton basis, even 
though the bags are specially. tagged 
to meet this situation. 

The second procedure, when mere- 
ly prophylacticamountsarerequired 
and no special recommendation is to 
be followed, is to prepare a mixture 
—a so-called ‘“‘shot-gun” mix—and 
add it to regular grades at mixing 
time. Many companies include 
some such general mixture, com- 
prising four or five carriers, in all 
or nearly all of their standard 


(Continued on page 24) 








WORLD 
RESOURCES 





K. D. JACOB 


(Continued from page 28, of April 29 issue) 


Phosphorus 

The phosphorus content of sea 
water is so low, probably averaging 
less than 100 milligrams cf phos- 
phoric oxide (P:0;) per cubic metre, 
that expectation of its direct re- 
covery for fertilizer use is hardly 
justified. The ocean constitutes, 
nevertheless, a most important re- 
newable reservoir of this element, 
from which many of the world’s 
largest phosphate deposits were 
formed by direct precipitation or 
through'the mediums of bird guano 
and phosphorus-accumulating ma- 
rine life. Formation of phosphate 
deposits in such ways is a continuing 
but exceedingly slow process. 

In the increasing order of impor- 
tance the principal sources of phos- 
phorus for fertilizer, all in the 
lithosphere, are bone, iron ore, 
and deposits of mineral phosphates 
(phosphate rock or phosphorite, and 
apatite). Although bone is no 
longer a world major source of 
fertilizer phosphorus it is still an 
important fertilizer in many coun- 
tries that lack deposits of mineral 
phosphates or do not have well- 
developed chemical industries. 

Phosphatic slags, obtained as by- 
products of the manufacture of 
steel from high-phosphorus iron 
ore, supply large quantities of 
fertilizer phosphorus in some parts 
of the world, notably Europe. 
Production of such slag is, however, 
inseparably geared to the steel 
industry, and there are no large 





BY of the 








areas where the output is sufficient 
to meet fully and economically the 
phosphate fertilizer requirements 
thereof. Although information is 
lacking on the total reserve of 
phosphorus in iron ore, the quantity 
is certainly very large. 

Mineral calcium phosphate is by 
far the most important source of 
fertilizer phosphorus. Also, there 
are large occurrences of iron and es- 
pecially aluminum phosphates which 
are not easily convertible into 
fertilizer. The economy of utilizing 
a particular deposit depends, among 
other things, on its size, geology, 

1 This paper was presented at the United Nations 
Scientific Conference on the Conservation and 


Utilization of Resources held at Lake Success, 
New York, August 17 to September 6, 1949. 


and accessibility to markets and on 
the chemical and physical charac- 
teristics and susceptibility of the 
ore to beneficiation and processing. 
Although much raw mineral phos- 
phate is used directly as fertilizer 
in some countries, notably France, 
Great Britain, Soviet Union and 
United States, the greater portion 
is converted by chemical means 
into forms that are more readily 
available to plants. 


World Phosphate 


The known world reserve of 
phosphate rock and apatite is con- 
servatively estimated at approxi- 
mately 26,191 million tons, probably 
containing some 6,400 million tons 
of phosphoric oxide, distributed as 
follows: 


This is the second article in this 


series . 


before the UN. 
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26,191 
The estimates do -not includ 
additional large quantities of phos 
phate known to occur in many offal 
these countries but for which reason-j with ea 
ably accurate data are not available that it 
to the writer. For example, thegcovered 
deposits in western United States as 
alone may contain more than 19,000 Hl : 1 
million tons of potentially usable ai A 
material, and the total possible . salt 
reserve of phosphate in North bg 
Africa and Egypt has been estimate " i. 
as high as 451,000 million tons 0 re & 
material containing some 61,00 ie 
million tons of phosphoric oxide. aly bu 
Other Deposits Jdieie) 
Other countries known to contallg 414, 
phosphate deposits— in some case: ad 
quite extensive—for which quantity... * 
estimates are incomplete or unavail resulting 
able, include Chile, China, Eire, len 
French West Africa, Indo-China, ie 
Korea, Nigeria, Rhodesia, Sweden... du 
Uganda, Union of South Africa, stated t 
and Venezuela. Relatively little capacity 
search has been made for phosphate Pasi 
in large areas of the world, notably bayers | 
South America, Asia except parts 0 courager 
the Soviet Union, and Africa other reir: hhe 
than the coastal areas of Nortlff et R 
Africa and Egypt. Furthermore, retary 0 
(Continued on page 26) 
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"National Agricultural 
Chemical Usseciation 








ented 


PPROXIMATELY 200 indus- 

try leaders attended the recent 
annual meeting of the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association 
at Atlantic City. A review of the 
current Residue Tolerance Hearings 
and discussions of current labeling 
and legislative situations were fea- 
tures of the meetings. 

Considerable emphasis was placed 
on the fact that Federal and state 
agricultural leaders have made in- 
valuable contributions to the Hear- 
ings by presentation of several 
thousands of pages of testimony 
and data substantiating the neces- 
sity for using agricultural chemicals 
to produce fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Speakers stressed that the 
«Presponsibility for further documen- 
tation now rests with industry and 
J vith each company to make certain 
that its products are completely 
covered. 










Opening Address 

In the opening address, Ernest 
Hart, President of NAC said that 
industry’s opportunities to serve 
agriculture were expanding rapidly 
and that while the industry is 
highly competitive, there is much 
that can be accomplished by the 
continuance of such programs as 
early buying and safe use of control 
. Materials. 

Although most materials are in 
good supply, Mr. Hart declared 
ifthere will be some spot shortages 
resulting from heavy demand and 
certain production difficulties. He 
did not see any acute shortage, how- 
ever, during the using season, and 
stated that industry had the plant 
capacity to handle any reasonable 
demands. The experience of late 
buyers this year will be added en- 
couragement to buy early next 
Vear, he said. 
lea S. Hitchner, Executive Sec- 
tary of NAC, called upon mem- 
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bers to continue to work in the field 
of educational programs designed 
to develop a greater understanding 
of industry’s operations. 

In the panel discussion devoted 
to Residue Tolerance Hearings, 
Howard J. Grady, Moderator, re- 
viewed the Association’s activity 
in this field including the formula- 
tion policy and cooperative work 
with Federal and state agencies, 
who have been represented by wit- 
nesses during the Hearing sessions. 
“If each member company were 
obliged to act independently, the 
cost in time and money to individ- 
ual members would be disastrous,” 
he said. Panel participants in- 
cluded: Dr. C. C. Alexander, Mr. 
Harris Green (speaking for F. J. 
Rarig), and John D. Connor, Spe- 
cial Counsel for NAC. 

Dr. Alexander said that at least 
fifty fruit and fifty vegetable crops 
have been discussed with more testi- 
mony devoted to apples than any 
other single commodity, and that 
all major crops have been covered. 
However, he said, due to the wide 
variety of insect problems and 
climatic conditions, the insect con- 
trol picture on vegetable crops is 
different in each area and generally 
residue data on vegetables are not 
as complete as on most fruit crops. 

Recommendations 

For obvious reasons, NAC cannot 
contribute to the building of indi- 
vidual company cases as it has 
worked for the presentation of evi- 
dence in the broad field of insect 
and disease control, observed Mr. 
Green. He then made recommen- 
dations for individual members as 
follows: 

1. Review the record on necessity 
for use and see that it is complete 
for each product. 2. Do every- 
thing possible to see that accurate 
data are ready for presentation on 























the nature and quantity of residues 
remaining after recommended usage. 
3. Include the data you have, to 
show to what extent the public is 
exposed to your materials or re- 
lated materials from sources other 
than fresh fruits and vegetables, 
and see that such data are in the 
record. 4. It can be expected that 
very few products can be cleared 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion as non-deleterious and non- 
toxic so that the individual com- 
panies must see that complete evi- 
dence on these issues is presented 
with respect to each material. 
5. It is not too early to study the 
tolerances which you believe should 
be recommended. 6. Begin work 
on the first draft of your brief in 
support of the proposition that no 
tolerances are required. This brief 
will be drawn from the facts in the 
record, including the printed tran- 
script and the exhibits. 


Burden Is Heavy 

Mr. John D. Connor, NAC Spe- 
cial Counsel, emphasized the im- 
portance of individual company 
briefs. He pointed out that the 
burden placed upon the chemical 
industry is admittedly heavy but 
that at the same time the respon- 
sibility to the public is equally 
Important. 

The briefs should include re- 
quested findings of fact, conclusions 
of law, regulations and the argu- 
ments in support thereof, Mr. Con- 
nor said: “I urge upon you both 
the importance and the necessity 
of these briefs. There will probably 
be buried throughout the record 
testimony relating to your product. 
This testimony may be subject to 
widely divergent interpretations. It 
will be up to you, not only to point 
out the testimony upon which you 

(Continued on page 22) 
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THE FUTURE... 


In meeting and chatting with th 
folks in the fertilizer business y, 
have always been impressed yith 
the fact that the executives seen 
to know and understand most of the 
problems of the industry. 


The two big conventions in Jun 


‘and July will illustrate again the 


freedom with which big employers 
and the managers of big plants 
medium-sized plants, little plants 
and allied members of the field get 
together and compare notes. 

This is the frankness that is typi- 
cally American. 





Despite the swank surroundingsof 
the two national meetings this sum. 
mer, both NFA and APFC will offer 
the persons attending a real oppor. 
tunity to exchange experiences, and 
profit by each other’s knowledg 
and mistakes. 

Sometimes the frankness of dis 
cussion is razor-sharp, and yet most 
of the members of the two groups 
show a fine spirit of willingness to 
accept criticism. 

In many of the other huge, 
sprawling industries of the land 
there seems to be a tendency for the 
top executives to deliberately sepa- 
rate themselves from advisers and 
advice just because these “big 
shots” believe they are omniscient. 

The future of fertilizer depends 
on frankness—not secrecy; on team- 
work—not schemework; on trained 
assistants with facts—not strained 
insistence on rights and on assistants 
who know—not assistants who yes. 

At the two conventions you older 
leaders, who have the experience, 
must make sure, that the new men 
in the field find out what is going on. 

Just because you know and under- 
stand is no assurance that the next 
man in line in your company knows 
and comprehends the company pol- 
icy and plan for the future. 


He may be a rubber stamp. A 
rubber stamp can not do a job with 
out help from the “impression” pad. 


Did you ever stop to think 
about what kind of “impression” 
you are giving to your assistants’ 

The future is in their hands— 
not vours. 
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With the 
iness ye WwW. R. Thompson, Extension Pas- 
ed With Biyre Specialist at Mississippi State 
8 seem College will speak at the APFC 
St of thell 1950 Convention at The Homestead, 
Hot Springs, Virginia, on Friday 
June 30. 

A native of Mississippi, W. R. 
Thompson grew up on a cotton 
farm where he remained until he 
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huge, W. R. Thompson 


“THE PASTURE MAN 
Is American Plant Good Council Speaker 


“found out it is easier to grow grass 
than to grow cotton.” 


He attended the University of 
Mississippi, Delta State Teachers 
College and received his B.S. and 
M.S. Degrees from Mississippi State 
College. Following graduation, he 
taught school for six years, worked 
for the Triple-A for two years and 
was an assistant county agent for 
seven years following which he at- 
tended the University of Missouri. 


The Mississippi pasture expert 
assisted in having 1950 officially 
proclaimed as pasture year in Mis- 
sissippi, he is author of “The Pas- 
ture Book” and is known as “The 
Pasture Man.” 


The Mississippi Farm Bureau 
Federation last year bestowed upon 
Mr. Thompson the honor of being 
“Man of the Year in 1949.” Since 
1945 he has been Extension Pasture 
Specialist in Mississippi where he 
has established himself as one of 
the country’s most effective expo- 
nents of grassland farming. 





L. W. HUBER RETIRES 

The many friends of Lester W. 
e “big Huber throughout the fertilizer in- 
dustry will regret to learn that 
illness has made it necessary for 
him to close the offices of L. W. 
Huber Company, 170 Broadway, 
New York City, and retire from all 
satus business activities, Mr. Huber, 
ho yes who has been in ill health for quite 
y 4 fa time, hopes that such action 
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will aid in his recovery and enable 
him at a later date to resume his 
business in the brokerage of ferti- 
lzer materials, chemicals, oils, ete. 

He has been connected with the 
fertilizer industry since 1914. After 
serving as secretary of C. B. Peters 


rience, 
Ww mel 
ing On. 
under- 
1e next 
knows 


ny pol Company of New York, Mr. Huber 

organized his own company in 
np. Af March, 1926. A regular attendant 
b with § a the meetings of the National 





” pad. f Fertilizer Association, Mr. Huber 
. | las made many friends throughout 
think 4 an tae 
the industry, who join in wishing 
him a speedy return to good health. 
He can be addressed at 429 Fairway 
Road, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
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STONELEIGH APPOINTED BY 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL 

Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
recently announced the appointment 
of D. R. Stoneleigh as manager of 
the agricultural specialties division, 
newly formed section of agricultural 
chemicals sales. Mr. Stoneleigh was 
formerly agricultural chemicals sales 
manager for the U.S. Rubber 
Company. 

He is a 1925 graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity’s Sheffield Scientific School, 
with a Bachelor of Science Degree 
in industrial chemistry. A native 
Baltimorean, he will make his head- 
quarters in the Mathieson Building, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


QUAKER OATS 
MOVES OFFICE 
The Quaker Oats Company re- 
cently announced the removal of its 
Chicago general office to The Mer- 
chandise Mart effective May 1. 
The company’s new address is 
Merchandise Mart Plaza Chicago 
54, Illinois. 


TOTMAN ENTERTAINS 
ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVE 


J. E. Totman, President of Sum- 
mers Fertilizer Company, gave an 
informal cocktail party recently at 
the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 
for A. F. C. Van Den Bergh, Direc- 
tor General of the Diamond Fer- 
tilizer & Chemical Company of 
London, England. Guests were a 
representative group from the ferti- 
lizer raw material suppliers, brokers 
and manufacturers in the area of 
which about fifty attended. Mrs. 
Totman and daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
James C. Totman of Bangor, Maine, 
were hostesses. 

Mr. Van Den Bergh was enroute 
home to London following an exten- 
sive business trip which included 
the West Coast, Hawaiian Islands 
and New Zealand. His company 
deals extensively in the export of 
Superphosphates and Basic Slag 
from the Continent and Ground 
Phosphate Rock from North Africa. 


NEW ENGLAND PASTURE 
TOUR SCHEDULED 
FOR JULY 


A pasture tour, to be conducted 
cooperatively by NFA’s Plant Food 
Research Committee and the agri- 
cultural colleges in New England, 
will be held July 9-14. AmErRICAN 
Fertiuizer will be on hand with 
typewriter and camera to record the 
news of the journey. All six states 
will be visited. This event will give 
many interested persons an oppor- 
tunity to observe at first hand a 
cross section of the New England 
grassland program which has gained 
national attention. A copy of the 
itinerary and other information can 
be obtained by writing the National 
Fertilizer Association. 

The Green Pastures Committee 
consists of H. G. Allbritten, R. L.; 
J. S. Owens, Conn.; R. W. Donald- 
son, Mass.; L. H. Smith, Vt.; R. B. 
Littlefield, N. H.; and R. F. Talbot, 
Me. The Industry Committee con- 
sists of S. D. Gray, American Potash 
Institute, chairman, and R. H. 
Engle, NFA. 

Those expecting to attend are 
requested to notify NFA as soon as 
possible. 

ll 








SANDERS ADVANCES IN 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


Howard L. Sanders, treasurer of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
was recently appointed Vice Presi- 
dent at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors it was announced by 
Major Theodore P. Walker, Chair- 


man of the Board. 





Howard L. Sanders 


Mr. Sanders became associated 
with Commercial Solvents in 1933 
when the Company acquired Ross- 
ville Commercial Alcohol Corpora- 
tion, of which he was. assistant 
treasurer. He has been treasurer 
since 1939, and is also Secretary of 
the Pension Committee which super- 
vises the company’s insurance and 
annuity plans, inaugurated in 1940. 

Mr. Sanders is on the Advisory 
Board of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company. 


MENTE HOSTS PARTY AT 
ALA-FLA-GA MEET 

Mente & Co., Inc., New Orleans 
bag manufacturers, will sponsor an 
Open House Cocktail Party in con- 
nection with the Joint Annual 
Convention of the Georgia Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association and the 
Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association to be held in 
Savannah, Georgia, June 3-6, 1950. 
The party will take place in the 
Sunrise Lounge of the General 
Oglethorpe Hotel at 6:30 p.m., on 
Monday, June 5, just preceding the 
Annual Banquet. Host of the 
party will be O. F. Littlefield, Vice- 
president and Manager, assisted by 
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OSCAR F. SMITH 


Oscar F. Smith, a founder and 
president of the Smith-Douglas Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Virginia since the 
organization of the company in 
1921, died suddenly of heart attack 
in Greensboro, N. C., May 4. 

Mr. Smith, one of the outstanding 
leaders of the industry for the past 
thirty years, was always active in 
local and national affairs concern- 
ing the fertilizer business. He was 
one of the original incorporators of 
the American Plant Food Council, 
and in earlier years had served as 
director of the National Fertilizer 
Association. 

His death resulted from a heart 
attack while he was participating 
in a horse show at Greensboro. 
AMERICAN FERTILIZER joins with 


the staff of the Savannah brand 
of Mente & Co., Inc. 


DUES APPOINTED NEW 

ASSISTANT BY FEDERAL 

Theo. M. Dues has been «ppointed 
assistant general sales manager gf 
Federal Chemical Company, Louis. 


ville, Ky. 


Mr. Dues joined Federal in 1939 
and has had a wide experience in all 
departments, including seven year 


in production. 


In addition to his new duties of 
assisting in the formation and direc. 
tion of general sales policies and 
programs, he will continue to direct 
the company’s advertising. 


all members of our industry in an 
expression of sympathy to all con. 


cerned. 


BEN E. MEGUSCHAR 
Ben E. Meguschar, assistant to 
the vice president of the Plant Food 
Division of International Mineral 
& Chemical Corporation, died in 

Evanston, IIl., Friday, April 7. 
Mr. Meguschar joined Interna. 
tional in 1917 as a salesman in the 
Cincinnati district and progressed 
through the positions of district 
manager at Cincinnati and northem 
general sales manager at Chicago 
before becoming assistant to the 
vice president. He had been active 
at all conventions and meetings and 
was for years on the Middle West 
Soil Improvement Committee. His 
many friends in the industry join 


in expressing 
family. 


sympathy to _ his 
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NEW YORK 


Lower Prices on Sulphate of Ammonia Expected for Coming 
Season. Potash Supply Situation Eases with Arrival of 


Foreign Shipments. 


Vegetable Meals Increase in 


Price but Demand for Fish Meal Slackens. 


New York, May 10, 1950 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

New prices for the coming season 
are expected at almost any time 
and most people think the new 
prices will be lower than the present 
schedule. Some have gone so far 
as to predict a decline of about $10.00 
per ton. Stocks are ample at most 
points and there will probably be a 
carryover in the hands of the pro- 
ducers, although some further ex- 
port business has been reported. 


Nitrate of Soda 
With the approach of the top 
dressing season, a better movement 
of this material is expected. No 
change in price was noted. 


Ammonia Nitrate 
A good demand still exists for 
this material and producers con- 
tinue to ship against existing con- 
tracts as fast as production will 
permit. 
Nitrogenous Tankage 

A rather tight situation. still 
exists in this material for nearby 
shipment, with most producers still 
sold up for several months. No 
price changes are noted. 


Castor Pomace 

While the price of $30.50 per ton 
is still being maintained, with the 
fertilizer season about over, some 
people in the trade thought the 
price might work lower. A_ lot 
depends on the production which 
has not been heavy recently. 


Organics 
Because of recent heavy advances 
in the prices of soybeans, soybean 
meal advanced sharply and carried 
most other vegetable meals along 
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with it. Material sold for quick 
shipment at $71.00 per ton, f.o.b. 
Decatur, Ill. in bulk for 44 per cent 
protein material and the supply was 
limited. Linseed meal sold in bulk 
at Eastern points at $68.50 per ton. 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent pro- 
tein, sold at $72.00 per ton, f.o.b. 
Southeastern points. Tankage sold 
at $7.25 per unit of ammonia ($8.82 
per unit N), and some sellers were 
asking $7.50 per unit ($9.12 per 
unit N). Blood was still slow and 
neither the feed or fertilizer trade 
showed much interest. 


Fish Meal 

While other feed materials picked 
up, fish meal lagged behind. Due 
to the increased stocks of imported 
material at various ports, supplies 
were ample to fill buyer's needs. 
No further trading was reported in 
menhaden meal on a “when and if 
made basis” as most buyers hesi- 
tated to buy for summer shipment, 
feeling the price would work lower 
as the season progressed. 


Bone Meal 

There has been a recent increase 
in the demand for this material 
from the fertilizer trade, which is 
entirely seasonal. The demand for 
feeding bone meal has been rather 
poor and imported bone meal still 
continues to flow into the country. 


Superphosphate 
Withdrawals from producers’ 
stocks have been disappointing in 
some sections while other sections 
report a normal movement for this 
time of year. Supplies are ample 
at most points. 


Potash 
With heavy arrivals recently at 
various Atlantic ports from abroad, 


this market has eased up consider- 
ably and most buyers are now well 
supplied, particularly as the end of 
the fertilizer season is approaching. 
Whether there will be continued 
arrivals of imported material during 
the coming fertilizer season remains 
to be seen. It will depend mainly 
on price. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Market Quiet. Some Materials Still 
Scarce. New Potash Prices Higher but 
with Increased Discount., 


PHILADELPHIA, May 10, 1950 


The raw material market is quite 
inactive and while there is demand 
for castor pomace and while triple 
superphosphate continues in rather 
tight supply, blood, tankage, bone 
meal and fish meal are weaker. It 
is reported pretty certain that the 
mixed fertilizer consumption this 
season will be ten per cent or more 
under last year. 


Sulphate of Ammonia—Movement 
is principally against contracts and 
there is no shortage of material. 
While a price reduction is expected 
to be announced later in the month, 
it is now thought this will not be so 
much as had been hoped. 


Nitrate of Soda—Normal seasonal 
demand continues, and supplies are 
ample to meet all requirements. 


Blood, Tankage, Bone—These or- 
ganics continue in a weak market 
position and limited demand. Blood 
is quoted at £6.00 to $6.50 per unit 
of ammonia ($7.29 to $7.90 per unit 
N), with tankage at $7.00 to $7.50 
($8.51 to $9.12 per unit N). Bone 
quotations are nominal and stocks 
are ample. 


Castor Pomace—Production con- 
tinues under contract with no sur- 
plus offering for sale. : 


Fish Scrap—Market is very quiet, 
with new catch scrap quoted at 
$130.00 per ton, when-and-if caught. 
Menhaden meal is quoted nomi- 


nally at $140.00. Considerable 
imported materi‘! is offered, and 
13 


some of this is reported in storage 
in this country. 


Phosphate Rock—-Movement is 
up to normal and demand is not 
pressing, as the active season is 
about over. Stocks are said to be 
ample to meet all present needs. 


Superphosphate—The supply posi- 
tion of triple grade continues rather 
tight, but the supply of normal is 
satisfactory and no shortage is 
now evident. 


Potash—While new prices have 
been announced and appear to be 
higher—muriate, 40 cents per unit 
against 3714 cents last year, and 
manure salts 21 cents against 20 
cents last year, it is figured that the 
net cost will be about same as here- 
tofore after taking into consideration 
the discount for deliveries taken 
monthly over the twelve month 
period. There is no “spot” period 
this year. 


CHICAGO 
Some Advances in Organic Materials 
and Continued Demand Expected 
Cuicaco, May 8, 1950 


A slightly better tone is evident 
in the animal ammoniates market 
in the Middlewest. Trading is more 
or less confined to current produc- 
tion and steady prices are easily 
obtainable. In view of this situa- 
tion, some producers have advanced 
their prices $2.50 to $5.00 per ton 
on finished product and present 
indications are that the demand will 
continue at the higher levels. 


Meat scraps, ground and sacked, 


50 per cent protein, are firm at 
$105.00 to $110.00 per ton, f.o.b. 
shipping points. Digester tangkage, 
60 per cent protein, $100.00 to 
$105.00 per ton. Dry rendered 
tankage ranges from $1.90 to $2.00 
per unit of protein, according to 
location and quality. 

Wet rendered tankage is gener- 
ally held at $8.55 per unit of am- 
monia ($10.39 per unit N) for high 
testing material and low test prod- 
uct at $9.00 to $9.25 per unit 
($10.94 to $11.24 per unit N). 
Generally speaking, buyers’ views 
are 25 cents to 50 cents lower, but 
asking prices are firmly held. Dried 
blood sold at $6.25 per unit of am- 
monia ($7.59 per unit N) delivered. 
Steamed bone meal in bags 65 per 
cent B.P.L., is unchanged at $70.00 
to $75.00 per ton and raw bone meal, 
414 45 per cent, at $65.00 per ton. 


CHARLESTON 


End of Mixing Season Approaching. 
Most Materials in Adequate Supply. 
New Potash Prices Announced 


CHARLESTON, May 8, 1950 


The shipping season for fertilizers 
in the South is very nearly over and 
the season in the Midwest and West 
is rapidly tapering off. Super- 
phosphate in certain isolated areas 
is short of demand, but supplies are 
available from several Southern 
points. Organic and mineral nitro- 
gen is generally adequate for this 
season’s use. New prices for potash 
for the coming season have been 
announced and contracts are being 
taken by domestic producers. 


Organics—Organics for prom 
shipment are in quiet demay 
Domestic nitrogenous tankage, 
mer and fall shipment, has fy 
sold at prices ranging from $3, 
$4.10 per unit of ammonia ( 
to $4.98 per unit N), in bulk fe} 
production point, depending on jig 
location. Blood and tankage 
quiet with demand slack from both 
fertilizer and feed users. Offerings 
of imported nitrogenous are light 
and in small quantities at a time 

Castor Pomace—Sales have been 
recently made for shipment during 
the late summer at $30.50 per ton 
in bags, f.o.b. Northeastern produc. 
tion points. Movement is primarily 
against existing contracts. 

Dried Ground Blood — Chicago: 
market is quiet at around $6.00 to 
$6.25 per unit of ammonia ($7.9 
to $7.59 per unit N) in bulk. New 
York market is around $6.50 t& 
$6.75 per unit of ammonia ($7.90 %0' 
$8.20 per unit N). 

Potash — Movement continues 
steady against contracts and offer. 
ings are being made on a spot basis. 
Some domestic producers are of 
fering contracts for the new season 
and it is reported the base price 
and discounts have been changed 
slightly. The new price for muriate 
of potash, for example, is 40 cents 
per unit in bulk, f.o.b. Carlsbad, 
with discounts of 10 per cent and 
6 per cent. 

Ground Cotton Bur Ash—Ship- 
ments continue steady against exist- 
ing contracts for material testing 
30 per cent to 40 per cent KO and 
3 per cent to 4 per cent chlorine 
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Send your product to market in a 





“KRAFT BAG’—the container for 











The long, white building in the foreground is the newly completed 
addition to the Kraft Bag Corporation’s plant in St. Marys, Georgia 


a thousand uses! 









Current price for ground material 
is around 65 cents per unit of K2O, 
in bulk f.o.b. Texas production 
point. 


Phosphate Rock—Producers are 
shipping from stocks above ground 
against a steady demand. Prices 
continue firm. 


Superphosphate — Market posi- 
tion generally is firm, but as de- 
mand in certain points in the Mid- 
west exceeds somewhat the supply, 
movement of a fair tonnage from 
Southern points to Midwestern 
points has been noted. 


Sulphate of Ammonia—Demand 
continues seasonal with supplies of 
coke oven material sufficient to 
balance the demand. Producers 
of synthetic material generally are 
well sold through June. 


Ammonium Nitrate—Movement 
continues steady against contracts 
and demand is slightly in excess of 
supply. Prices remain firm. 

Nitrate of Soda—Prices continue 
steady and demand season with 
stocks sufficient to answer all calls. 





It is not enough to state a need 
unless we point the answer. 


MATHIESON OPENS THREE 
NEW INSECTICIDE PLANTS 


Another large company has joined 
the crop protection chemicals group 
in America with the recent an- 
nouncement that Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corporation has already started 
production of agricultural insecti- 
cides and fungicides at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and Williamston, North 
Carolina, with another plant at 
Houston, Texas, scheduled to begin 
operations later in May. 

The new units will be located in 
convenient proximity to Mathie- 
son’s fertilizer plants or distributing 
warehouses in those cities, and their 
readily accessible truck loading facil- 
ities will enable customers to pick 
up a combination load of fertilizers 
and insecticides at the same time. 
These three new plants will con- 
tribute to the much-needed supply 
of crop chemicals in 1950. 

Manufactured in accord with the 
recommendations of agricultural col- 
leges, experiment stations and ex- 
tension services, strict laboratory 
controls will be maintained to assure 
that each product manufactured is 
in accord with Federal and State 
label requirements. The products 





will be marketed under the “Gy, 
More” and “White Diamond” bran 
names. 











POTATOES REMOVE 
SOIL PLANT FOOD 


From a recent article in the gyf. 
folk County, Maine, Farm Bureay 
News, we quote the following: “4 
400-bu. potato crop (tubers only) 
removes from the soil on ihe ayer. 
age about 80 lbs. of nitrogen, 35 lbs, 
of phosporic acid, 100 lbs. of potash, 
and 15 Ibs. of magnesium oxide. Two 
thousand five hundred lbs. of a 5-10. 
5 fertilizer per acre supply the fol- 
lowing amounts of these plant foods: 
nitrogen 125 lbs., phosporic acid 250 
Ibs., and potash 125 lbs. If the 
5-10-5 fertilizer contains two per 
cent of magnesium oxide, 2500 lbs, 
would supply 50 Ibs. of MgO. Since 
nitrogen and magnesium are sub- 
ject to leaching, it is generally ad- 
visable to supply a little more than 
the crop removes to allow for such 
loss. If the potato vines are burned 
or removed from the field, a 400- 
bu. crop would remove more than 
the above amounts of plant food.” 








\\ 


nitrogen content. 








fertilizer — use 


Koppers Ammonium Sulphate! 


Koppers offers a good commercial grade of 
anjimonium sulphate—the element that is so 
essential to fertilizer because of its high 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Tar Products Division 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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The 
EXPENDABLE PALLET 


WELLSBURG, W 


Loaded A&S pallets being 
placed in freight car. 





ERE’S the most modern and up-to-date expendable 

pallet used by the multiwall bag industry. This 
expendable pallet was designed and developed by A&S, 
and patent applications have been filed to cover its 
unique features. 


Packed under pressure, the compact, square bag unit 
is completely wrapped and then strapped to the A&S 
Expendable pallet. Already, A&S customers are report- 
ing noticeable savings in their bag handling and storage 
costs. Follow these leaders and put to profitable use the 


“plus” packaging features being developed in the A&S 


Packaging Laboratories. 
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(Exclusive From our Washington Correspondent) 


T= FTC Report on the Fertilizer Industry is now out in printed 
form. If you haven’t read it it might be well to get a copy. Some 
commentaries will be found disturbing; others a challenge: for one, the 
question of “high costs of distribution” due allegedly to archaic methods 
of manufacturing and marketing fertilizers generally prevalent within 
the industry. 


In spite of the unhappy experiences of last fall, it looks as though 
the 1949-50 season will wind up in not-too-bad a fashion. For the 
country as a whole total tonnage delivered may be some 10-12 per cent 
below last vear’s. Regionally here are some guesstimates: Northeast, 
about the same as 1948-49; South Atlantic, off about 8 per cent with 
Florida up about 15 per cent; North Central, off 10-15 per cent; Middle 
South, off slightly with Texas equal to last year; Pacific Coast, off 15-20 
per cent. 


Currently there is not enough ammonium nitrate for direct 
application to go around—a belt from the Great Lakes south being the 
worst sore spot. Other forms of nitrogenous material appear to be in 
adequate supply. From all reports the trade would be using consider- 
ably more concentrated superphosphate this spring if it could be had. 
Perhaps some additional capacity is needed—and soon. 


In the international field, the recent award by Federal Supply 
Services to Austrian producers of nitrogenous fertilizers for Korea on a 
low bid of $163.76 per ton of nitrogen f.o.b. vessel Trieste may indicate 
that active world-wide competition has developed. This offer is equiva- 
lent to ammonium sulfate at $37.56 per ton and could have future 
significance—likewise the offers of domestic ammonium sulfate in the 
$38-$40 range f.o.b. vessel, which prices would reflect freight charges 
to port. 


Consideration is being given to the advisability of underwriting 
the construction of a synthetic ammonia plant in South Korea. Federal 
Supply Services has recently requested chemical engineering firms to 
submit cost-plus-fixed-fee proposals for conducting preliminary surveys 
and investigations to provide the basis of a report on the kinds of nitroge- 
nous fertilizers to be made, availability of raw materials and power and 
transportation, plant site or sites, and type of equipment and structure 
for such facility. 


A team representing the French fixed nitrogen industry may 
pay a visit to this country under the auspices of ECA. The proposed 
visit would follow the general pattern of the tour made by the British 
fertilizer team last fall except that ammonia plants are expected to be 
the chief points of interest. 


_ The 1949-50 report on plant-food consumption in the United States 

is expected to be released within the near future by the USDA people 
at Beltsville. The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations is currently engaged in an international survey of production, 
supply and consumption of nitrogen, phosphates and potash for the 
fiscal year 1950-51. This information will be incorporated in a forth- 
coming bulletin published by FAO. 
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CORN CONTEST LEADERS 
APPOINTED IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Governor W. Kerr Scott of North 
Carolina has announced that 99 
civic, business and agricultur::| lead. 
ers have been asked to help wage 
the 1950 “corn war” with Virginia, 
The trophy, donated last year by 
The National Fertilizer Association 
for the winner of the contest, wil] 
continue to be emblematic of victory 
this year. Virginia won the 1949 
trophy. 

R. Flake Shaw, Greensboro, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the North 
Carolina Farm Bureau, was ap. 
pointed steering committee chair. 
man, and Harry B. Caldwell, 
master of the North Carolina 
Grange, was asked to head the 
action committee. 


R. B. LeRoy A. R. Ewing 


BEMIS APPOINTS TWO NEW 
MEN IN LAB. AND SALES 


Robert B. LeRoy, formerly head 
of the Paper Control Laboratory of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. in St. Louis, 
has been appointed sales manager 
of the Bemis multiwall paper bag 
plant in East Pepperell, Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. LeRoy joined the Bemis 
Company in 1938 as a member of 
the New York Sugar Bag Sales 
Division, and in 1944 was trans- 
ferred to East Pepperell to develop 
and direct the multiwall packaging 
research laboratories there. 

New head of the Paper Control 
Laboratory is Arthur R. Ewing, 
formerly laboratory technician at 
the Bemis plant in Peoria and 
technical assistant. Mr. Ewing 
joined Bemis at Peoria in 1924 as 
pulp and paper laboratory techni- 
cian and has served continuously 
at this plant until the present trans- 
fer. These changes are effective 
May Ist. 
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* Interesting Facts Concern 


Raw Material from 


*DEPOSITS... 


Practically all of the elemental sulphur used in this 


country comes from mines in Louisiana and Texas. 


There, the sulphur deposits occur in the cap rock over- 
lying certain salt do The sulph 
depths of 300 to 2,000 feet below the surface. It is 


melted in place by pumping into the deposit water 





is mined at 


heated under pressure to a temperature above the 
melting point of sulphur. The melted sulphur flows 
away from the limestone and is pumped to the sur- 
face where it is allowed to solidify in vats. By such 


means sulphur nearly 100% pure is produced. 


Loading operations at one of the huge vats of 


Sulphur at our Newgulf Such 


mountains of Sulphur are constantly being 


Texas mine. 


built at our mines, from which shipments are 


continually made 
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CARLSBAD AREA VISITED 
BY OUTSTANDING GROUP 


An outstanding group of Ameri- 
can business men recently visited 
the Carlsbad potash area as guests 
of the directors and officers of Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration. 

Traveling on a special Santa Fe 
train with Louis Ware, president of 
International, and A. Norman Into, 
vice president in charge of the com- 
pany’s Potash Division, as hosts, 
the group included 24 bankers, 
lawyers and industrialists from Chi- 
cago and New York; seven of the nine 
directors of the company; and nine 
of the companys’ principal officers. 

The trip was an inspection tour 
«f International’s potash mining 
and refining operations. The group 
was joined at Carlsbad by a number 
of important business men and 
state and local offcials from the 
Southwest. 

Commenting on the trip, Louis 
Ware said, 

“Nearly everywhere 1 go I meet 
people who ask me, “What is potash, 
and how is it used?’ I could think 
of no better way to help representa- 
tives of American business see the 
significance of the potash industry 
and acquaint them with the tre- 
mendous industrial possibilities of 
New Mexico than to invite them to 
join our directors and officers on an 
inspection trip of International’s 
Carlsbad operations.” 

The party arrived on a special 
train over the Santa Fe Railway 
which carried, in addition to the 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation group, members of the 
board of directors of the Santa Fe 
and a group of their guests. The 
combined parties inspected the Santa 
Fe’s operations in Kansas and were 
guests of honor at a luncheon given 
by the Topeka Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

At Clovis, N. M., the train was 





fedman 


Dependable 


for Fifty Years 


Founded 1834 





divided, the section with the Inter- 
national group coming to Carlsbad 
and the Santa Fe section proceeding 
to California. 

On arrival in Carlsbad the Inter- 
national group took busses to the 
company’s mine. Following a trip 
through the mines, luncheon was 
served in the company dining room. 


POTASH DELIVERIES OFF 
DUE TO STRIKE 


A total of 422,490 tons of potash 
containing an equivalent of 240,569 
tons of K2O was delivered during 
the first quarter of 1950 by the five 
major American producers, accord- 
ing to the American Potash Insti- 
tute. This represents a decrease of 
25% in salts and 18% in KO under 
the corresponding period in 1949, 
due to the strike at the mines in the 
Carlsbad, N. M., area during Janu- 
ary. Deliveries for agricultural pur- 
poses in the United States, Canada, 








After luncheon the visitors inspected 
the potash refinery, and the dine. 
tors held a board meeting during 
the afternoon. 

Saturday morning April 29, the 
group from Chicago and New York 
left by busses for a trip through the 
Carlsbad Caverns. They returned 
to the special train in time to leaye 
for Chicago at 11:00 o’clock Satyr. 
day morning, arriving in Chicago 
Sunday afternoon. 





consisted of 384,452 tons of potash 
salts equivalent to 217,102 tons of 
Ik:0 as compared to 272,713 tons 
of K;,O in the first three months 
of 1949. Muriate of potash pre. 
dominated with 199,485 tons K,0, 
whereas 16,915 tons were delivered 
as sulphate of potash and sulphate 
of potash magnesia, and 702 tons as 
manure salts. Deliveries for chemi- 
cal purposes totaled 29,982 tons of 
salts equivalent to 18,632 tons K,0, 
an increase of 8% over the cor- 
responding period a year earlier, 
Exports to other than Institute 
countries amounted to 8,056 tons 
of salts containing 4,835 tonsK, 0, 


POTASH DELIVERIES 
Short Tons 


Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii 
(Usirep States, CaNaba, 
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199,485 236,487 
702 18,443 
16,915 17,783 
217,102 272,713 
18,632 17,197 
4,835 3,127 
240,569 293,037 











FERTILIZER MATERIALS ¢ CHEMICALS 


DOMESTIC— FOREIGN 





EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 





| SCAR-LIPMAN & CO. INC. 


Cable Address CABESCAR 





NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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All-Steel Batch Mixers— Swing Hammer Vibrating Screens 
Self-Contained ne and Cage Type Dust Weigh 
Fertilizer n Mixers— Tailings Hoppers 
Mixing Units Wet Mixing Pulverizers Acid WeighScales 





STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 505 Indiana Ave. AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
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... with ALL the 
" PAYLOADER 


Advantages 


. Here is a new Hough PAYLOADER ...a new size 
© Lents iy Guts of PAYLOADER that sets new standards of perform- 
@ Four forward and four faster reverse speeds up ance, usefulness and durability for 2 yard tractor 

eo 23. mph shovels. It has the many features that have made 

Js Payloaders first choice in industry for handling bulk 


| 


@ Separate, quick forward-reverse shift materials. 
: It is an integral design of tractor and loader, com- 
® Full hydraulic control of bucket — lift, dump, _ pletely Hough-built, with a balanced combination of 


close, lower pneumatic tire traction, flotation, operating speed, 
maneuverability and over-all usefulness . . . to dig, 
® Automatic quick tip-back of bucket load, carry, stockpile, spread and windrow materials 
et sales i : ...to lift, lower, pull and push — indoors and out- 

® Powerful hydraulic digging action doors ...on hard surfaces or on loose ground. 


Your Hough Distributor is eager to put this bril- 
liant performer through its paces for you. See him 
today or write The Frank G. Hough Co., 7)4 Sunny- 
side Avenue, Libertyville, Illinois. 


® Stability and maneuverability for fast, safe 
operation in close quarters 





\ 


® Full visibility for the operator 


4 Z ‘ Send for catalogs on the new !/ yard HE 
® Large earthmover tires for maximum traction Payloader or any others — the 2 a. a 
on and off pavements HA, the 34 yd. HF, the 14 yd. HL, or 

P the big 4 wheel drive 144 yd. HM. 
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NACA Meeting 
(Continued from page 9) 


rely, but also to develop the inter- 
pretation and_ significance which 
you believe should be attached to 
this evidence. The requested find- 
ings of fact and supporting argu- 
ments contained in this brief must 
be based only on evidence in the 
record, complete with citation to 
the page number in the transcript 
or to the exhibit number where 
that evidence is found. There may 
be no substitute for a complete 
knowledge of the evidence contained 
in the record in the preparation of 
a competent brief,’ Mr. Connor 
said. 

“The daily summary of the testi- 
mony prepared by NAC furnishes 
you with a convenient starting 
place in the compilation of this 
material. No attempt is made in 
this summary to evaluate the evi- 
dence. Its sole purpose is to notify 
you when your product is mentioned 
in the oral testimony. From that 
point on, it must be the respon- 
sibility of the party interested in 
each chemical to go to the transcript 
and evaluate that testimony,” he 


added. 


Good Year Ahead 

The prospect for a good year in 
the chemical industry and for agri- 
cultural chemicals was predicted 
by W. M. Dennis, Economist, 
American Cyanamid Company, in 
the luncheon address. 

Mr. Dennis said that for the year 
1950, business activity in general is 
likely to result in an average about 
equal to 1949 and perhaps slightly 


distributing decline in prices in gen- 
eral, he said, in the near future. 
The reasons lie in federal price sup- 
port of agricultural products and 
in labor monopolies, which are 
forcing labor costs steadily upward, 
offset, in part, by managerial im- 
provements and capital investments 
in new, modernized equipment. 

“Certainly, agricultural prices are 
tending downward,” but, observed 
Mr. Dennis, “there is a possibility 
of a cyclic drought with heavy in- 
sect infestation occurring this sum- 
mer in the Midwest and Southwest. 
The reports we have been hearing 
of dust storms and insect damage 
in the southwest may be a precursor 
of more to come, which would have 
an effect on agricultural prices in 
general and which would help to 
‘bail out’ the government on farm 
subsidies.” 

A panel discussion on labeling 
brought forth the history and pres- 
ent day interpretation of the various 
laws applicable to the sale and 
usage of industry’s products, along 
with the general observation that a 
further study of this area is required. 

Participating in the discussions 
were Wilton McKinley Taylor, Mod- 
erator; C. S. Maddock; Richard 
Hansen; and G. P. Lamb, NAC 
Counsel. 


The second morning was devoted 
to a forum on new legislation with 
W. W.. Sunderland, Moderator; 
Dr. C. L. Smith; and J. A. Noone, 
NAC, participating. Forum par- 
ticipants reviewed both current and 
pending legislation and _ relating 
problems and pointed out their 
effect on industry’s operations. Cur- 


agencies were also reviewed and the 
importance of this area of Associa. 
tion activities was stressed. Prog. 


ress in the enactment of The 
Model Insecticide Bill was also 
reviewed. 

A discussion of the Association's 
Information Committee followed 
with Wallace S. Moreland, NAC 
Information Advisor, serving as 
Moderator; Eugene E. Perrin: M. R. 
Budd; C. Harold Cunningham; and 
Don Lerch, NAC, participating. 

Mr. Moreland reviewed the opera- 
tions and progress of the Associa- 
tion’s information program, which 
has been in operation for eight 
years, stating that industry had a 
continuing responsibility to keep 
those in agriculture and_ related 
fields informed of industry’s prog- 
ress and developments. 

Mr. Budd commented upon his 
recent trip through the South, dur- 
ing which he said he found con- 
siderable evidence showing that the 
early buying program of NAC, in 
cooperation with other groups, has 
definitely been translated into ac- 
tion by growers. 

Mr. Cunningham discussed indus- 
try’s “Ten Point Program,” designed 
to develop a wide understanding of 
the factors involved in the selection 
and usage of industry’s products, 
emphasizing that the program has 
proved quite beneficial and _ that 
there is a need for continued activity 
in this field. 

Circulation of just a few of indus- 
try’s house organs reach well over 
the million mark monthly, accord- 
ing to Eugene E. Perrin, who recom- 
mended that additional study be 
made of the opportunities available 











better. There are little signs of a _ rent negotiations with government _ to industry to use these magazines. 
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to help you sell 
US'S 


Ammonium Sulphate | “Hh 


for direct application | 


@ Here’s promotional material to help you build 
sales of bagged U-S-S Ammonium Sulphate as 
a nitrogen material for direct application. 
FIRST — a four-page brochure that gives your 
dealers the complete sales story on U-S-S Am- 
monium Sulphate. It suggests how U-S-S Am- 
monium Sulphate in 100-pound bags can sup- 
plement their line of mixed fertilizers . . . briefs 
dealers on the advantages of this nitrogen mate- 
rial. We'll supply you with all the copies you 
need for your dealer list... 
company name on the cover. 

SECOND — a folder for your dealers to mail to 
their farmer customers. It’s designed to fit a 


imprinted with your 


small envelope . . . can be mailed handily with 
monthly statements. It tells the farmer why 
he should use U-S-S Ammonium Sulphate to 


plow under, top dress or side dress, 
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We'll send you sample copies of this promo- 
tional material together with a blank for order- 
ing the quantities you need. It’s a real business 
builder for U-S-S Ammonium Sulphate in 100- 
pound bags, so send your request today. 


COAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago 90, Ill. 1509 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham 2, .Ala, 25 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


" ‘pee aamas,teiaacinasteaaiared cae 
a ; ; 4 
i Coal Chemical Sales Division 4 
Ammonium Sulphate Department 

a i 
r (Your nearest sales office) 8 
| Please send me samples of promotional material on a 
% U-S-S Ammonium Sulphate and blanks for ordering § 
i literature. a 

a 
: MN 2. aac ade Ny ekudasausaromonacagasasaae a 
§ Address_-_---......--------------------------------- - 
' Cc. pendaseowacesanoeass ae - 
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Minor Elements 
(Continued on page 7) 


grades. The amount is supposed to 
be such as to cause no harm and yet 
provide insurance against develop- 
ment of any severe depletion. Per- 
sonally, I do not care for such 
“shot-gun”” mixtures. I like the 
system inaugurated by Dr. C. A. 
Camp of the Florida Citrus Experi- 
ment Station at Lake Alfred. As a 
result of extensive field and labo- 
ratory research, the citrus grove 
manager now knows he needs a 
fertilizer supplying 3 to 4 per cent 
N, 6 per cent PO;, 8 per cent KO, 
2 to 3 per cent MgO, 1 per cent 
MnO, and \% to 1 per cent CuO. 
The fertilizer analysis on the tag 
contains 6 figures, not merely 3, 
since the field research has shown 
that under their local conditions, N, 
P, K, Mg, Mn, and Cu are needed 
in the ratio specified for practically 
all conditions. The local fertilizer 
industry has been glad to work out 
procedures to furnish the citrus 
grower the required analysis. The 
usual guarantees are met. Every- 
body seems satisfied. 


No Agreement 


But no general agreement regard- 
ing the composition of either a 
shot-gun mixture ora grade contain- 
ing a specific ratio of two or more 
microelements seems to be possible 
in other sections. I have time and 
again tried without success to get 
various Station workers to make 
specific recommendations other than 
the alfalfa grade, for the Company 
I represent. 

My belief and hope is that 
eventually we shall follow the 
Florida system, according to which 
micronutrients will be supplied on 
the basis of research as is now the 
case with respect to the major 
elements—at least in certain areas 
and for certain crops. We know, for 
example, how the farmer has been 
educated in most sections of the 
Northeast to use 20 to 30 pounds 
. of borax per acre on alfalfa, 10 
pounds of borax per acre on cauli- 
flower soils, and 1 to 2 pounds of 
MgO per acre on potatoes. Regular 
grades containing these amounts of 
borax are now offered by the 
industry. The sugar beet grower in 
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New York, Michigan, and Ohio 
has been taught how to use about 
500 pounds of common salt and 50 
pounds of borax per acre in addition 
to the regular grade of fertilizer. 
It will take a lot of educational work 
to extend similar programs to other 
crops and other areas. When that 
time arrives, many new difficulties 
are bound to arise. 

We shall need to study the 
chemical reactions which occur in 
the fertilizer mixture when soluble 
sources of microelements are in- 
cluded. Some advocates insist that 
the sources should be raw, unproc- 
essed ores, or at any rate, should 
be relatively insoluble. Instead 
of borax, for example, they suggest 
we use borosilicate glass. Very 
good arguments have been advanced 
in favor of the less soluble sources 
of boron. Trustworthy methods of 
sampling, chemical analysis, physi- 
cal testing, and laboratory deter- 
mination of availability are indis- 
pensable to proper research work on 
new fertilizer materials and their 
mixtures. Until laboratory methods 
of analysis have been standardized 
for determining the content and 
the solubility of insoluble trace 
element carriers, the fertilizer indus- 
try will have to use known avail- 
able soluble sources. 


Question of 

That brings up the question of 
guarantees. Since trace elements 
are also used for crop production 
purposes, we have to consider 
them in relation to fertilizer control. 
Most states are taking the stand— 
and correctly it seems to me—that 
if an element is claimed, it should 
be guaranteed. The grower should 
know how much of each element 
the fertilizer contains and the extent 
to which it is going to be available 
to the crop. 

Well, if they are to be reported, 
what system is to be followed? In 
terms of the chemical element— 
B—or their oxides—Cu0, MgO— 
as is customary with phosphorus 
or potassium? Opinions vary. Dr. 
Firman E. Bear several years ago 
discussed this phase before the 
National Association of Control 
Chemists and made it quite clear 
that the subject requires much 











careful study before it can be 
resolved. a 

The industry already has had _ 
many headaches with the inclusion | 
of borax in some grades. Some 
states have required the registration 
of each borated fertilizer as a 
separate grade, even though what 
was involved was merely a different 
amount of the salt. Should, for 
example, an 0-12-12 with 80 pounds 
of borax per ton, and an 0-12-19 | 
with 100 pounds of borax, be 
registered as two separate grades, op 
should they be regarded as one 
grade, borated? Fortunately, com- 
mon sense is being applied by the 
Control Chemists. We are now 
getting somewhere on this matter, 
I cite this merely to show that we 
can get into snarls about these new 
developments. As Dr. Bear sug- 
gested, it may become necessary 
for the industry and _ agricultural 
authorities to cooperate in preparing 
a list of elements which can be 
guaranteed and at the same time 
decide on the least amount of each 
for which credit may be claimed. 
Micronutrients present in fertilizer 
materials as impurities and determi- 
nable only by spectroscopic analysis 
would be ruled out. 


Conclusion 


We are only at the beginning of 
this phase of fertilization. Con- 
siderable study will have to be 
devoted to it, both in the laboratory 
and in the field. Fertilizer industry 
looks to the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations for more information 
regarding local soil and crop require- 
ments of minor elements. We shall 
continue to supply them in regular 
grades on a prescription basis. Our 
present knowledge of the chemical 
reactions of these elements, or the 
salts furnishing them, with the other 
salts in the formulation in the pile 
or bag is deficient. Perhaps we shall 
learn that some, at least, of these 
elements can be more efficiently 
applied in the form of sprays. 
Manganese and copper are now 
sprayed in the citrus groves of 
Florida and Louisiana. 


Present day production of mixed 
fertilizers is becoming more and 
more a heavy chemical industry. 


(Continued from page 26) 
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Here’s the newest in efficient fertilizer 


a St. Regis filling machine 
designed, engineered 
and PRICED 

for the smaller 
fertilizer plant! 


lysis 

" packing —the 325-PB—a low-cost, thoroughly 
tested St. Regis Packer specifically designed 
for plants whose volume does not require a 

ca large capacity packaging machine. 

/on- The 325-PB is a centrifugal belt packer 

be at incorporates many of the outstanding 

tory features of the larger capacity St. Regis 

stry " 160-FB. Its output in actual operation 

res vi averages 18 to 24 tons per hour. It requires 

~ ——___ only one man to operate, cutting your labor 

re cost. It fills a better, more protective 

hall package—a St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bag. 

re And it gives you the same rugged dependability 

D l that larger St. Regis machines do—at a 

‘a price in keeping with ycur plant’s needs. 

ther | For full details and specifications 

pile n this me practical —— 

hall machine, ask your nearest 

sear St. Regis Sales Office 

atly about the 325-PB. 

now 

a SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY oie Mone ood 

Boston ° Chicago 

T. REGIS == 

and * ‘ fants cy, te a Angeles 

try. Wew York * Norfolk * Ocala, Fla, 


SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





ZER 





YOU BUY PROTECTION WHEN YOU BUY MULTIWALLS 








Portland, Ore. * St. Louis 
San Francisco * Seattle 


tn Conade: 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal © Hamilton * Vancouver 









World Resources 
(Continued from page 8) 


there is evidence of large submarine 
deposits of phosphate, for example, 
off the coast of southern California 
and on the Ranger Bank, Mexico. 

The world production of raw 
phosphate in the year ended June 
30, 1949, estimated at some 19,195,- 
000 tons containing about 6,022,000 
tons of phosphoric oxide, was suf- 
ficient to meet most demands and 
was approximately 60 per cent 
greater than the production in 1939. 
Further expansion of mining and 
concentrating facilities is in progress, 
and there is every indication that 
the supply will generally keep pace 
with the demand. The favorable 
position of the North African, and 
Pacific deposits with respect to 
size, mining costs, transport, and 
markets justifies the opinion that 
these areas will continue to furnish 
the major portion of the world’s 
mineral phosphate needs for a 
considerable time. 

The picture as to world capacity 
for chemically processing mineral 
phosphate into fertilizers is obscured 
by lack of information on some of 
the eastern European countries. 
While it appears, that the over-all 
capacity in western Europe, North 
America, and Australia is now at or 
above the current level of demand 
for soluble phosphates in these 
regions, there are local areas where 
the capacity is not sufficient. Al- 
though the Japanese capacity for 
making phosphate fertilizer has been 
largely rehabilitated, production is 
still at a low level because of 
shortage of sulphuric acid and other 
difficulties. Manufacturing facilities 
are quite limited in Africa and South 
America and are woefully deficient 
in vast areas of continental Asia. 
In general, there is need of consider- 
ably increased capacity for mak- 
ing highly concentrated phosphates, 
which can be shipped and handled 
more cheaply per unit of phosphorus 
than the customary low-analysis 
products. 

Potassium 


The ocean, constituting as it does 
a potential inexhaustible source of 
potassium, averages about 0.05 per 
cent of potash (K:O) and contains 
some 6 times 10" tons of this plant 
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nutrient. Although oceanic potas- 
sium is currently utilized as ferti- 
lizer in only very limited quantity 
and usually at relatively high cost, 
there is good prospect of the 
eventual development of economic 
processes for its selective precipi- 
tation from sea water. One such 
process, not yet carried beyond the 
pilot-plant scale, makes use of a 
regenerable organic precipitant. 

Notable quantities of potassium 
are recovered from lake brines and 
small amounts are produced from 
subterranean brines. Economic re- 
covery of this potash often depends 
on the simultaneous production of 
other chemicals. 

Among the potential but at present 
generally uneconomic sources of 
potassium— little used as yet— are 
the large and widely distributed 
deposits of potash-bearing rocks, 
such as alunite, leucite, feldspar, 
mica, glauconite, and some kinds 
of shales. Utilization of these rocks 
has the disadvantage that the 
potash content, which rarely ex- 
ceeds 12 per cent, is seldom amena- 
ble to concentration by physical 
means. There is the further serious 
handicap that recovery of the 
potassium usually requires expensive 
chemical treatment and, with the 
exception of alunite, offers little 
opportunity for production of mar- 
ketable co-products. 

Little is known of the world 
resources of potassium in potash- 
bearing rocks, but the total reserve 
is certainly enormous. For example, 
the glauconitic sand, Georgia shale, 
and wyomingite (leucite-phlogopite- 
sanidine) deposits in the United 
States alone are estimated to contain 
some 778 million tons of potash. 
Other occurrences, some very large, 
include the leucite deposits of Italy 
and the alunite deposits of China, 
Korea, Transcarpathian Ukraine, 
and Australia. 

Minor, though often locally im- 
portant, commercial sources of ferti- 
lizer potassium include plant ash, 
fume and dust from cement kilns 
and blast furnaces, distillery waste 
from fermentation of sugarcane 
molasses, and Steffen’s waste from 
the beet-sugar industry. 

Subterranean deposits of water- 
soluble minerals have supplied the 


(Continued on page 32) 








Minor Elements 

(Continued from page 24) 
The raw materials of the trade are 
largely chemicals, and the chemical 
reactions involved are many, varied, 
and complex. The end results are 
often difficult to predict. Technical 
supervision and strict chemical con- 
trol are necessary parts of the 
manufacturing process all the way 
from the selection of raw muterials 
to the shipping out of finished 
mixtures. This fact is not always 
appreciated by the layman. 

To bring the needed materials 
together in accordance with definite 
formulas, to produce mixtures with 
desirable agronomic, chemical, and 
physical properties is no simple task. 
Compatability of materials, mainte- 
nance of drillability, and guaranteed 
analysis are difficult but necessary 
objectives. 

So I can sum it up like this: 
For greater efficiency we need an 
exhaustive investigation of the com- 
position and properties of fertilizer 
materials and mixtures in relation 
to plant growth. Such studies are 
fundamental to the development 
of plant food carriers having higher 
efficiency and greater economy for 
the farmer. 

The studies should lead to a 
higher efficiency provided they can 
solve the problems of the influence 
of method of formulation, treat- 
ment, and storage of complete 
mixtures including soluble minor 
element sources. Previous solutions 
of problems of segregation, moisture 
absorption, caking, dusting, drill- 
ability, and granulation, although 
substantial, do not necessarily apply 
to the newer chemical salts of higher 
analysis and their formulations. 
New problems require new ap- 
proaches. The most troublesome 
problems are associated with the 
chemical and physical properties 
of alkalinity, solubility, hygroscop- 
icity, moisture content, and particle 
size. The constantly increasing 
utilization of ammonia _ solutions, 
and hign-analysis ammonium salts 
and urea in formulations, has in- 
creased difficulties for the produc- 
tion department. 

In these suggested investigations 
the cooperative effort of industry 
and state and federal agencies will 
be needed to expedite success. 
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Sulphuric Acid 


Plants 
Fertilizer Plants, 
Super & Triple 











Plants 
Ammonium Sulphate 






Plants 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Plants 











Ammonio Oxidation 
Units for Chamber 

















We engineer, build and 
modernize sulphuric acid and fertilizer plants of all 
types and sizes. Before you build, expand or modern- 
ize your equipment, in any of the fields listed here — 
write for complete details concerning our services 
and recommendations. We supply the right answers 
quickly! No obligations... 
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UNIVERSAL 
VIBRATING SCREENS 





e High-speed vibratory action 

e Clean, accurate sizing 

e Economical in first cost and main- 
tenance 


A wide range of models to fit your require- 
ments. Write today for Catalog No. 109 


MNIVERSAL VIBRATING SEREEN £0. 


RACINE- WISCONSIN 





Reliable, umm 
long- @ 
Lasting 


LINK-BELT 


Malleable Iron and Promal 
Elevator Buckets 


You can depend on Link-Belt elevator buckets 
to carry your material efficiently . . . and 
moreover give long-lasting service. Buckets 
are accurate in shape and dimensions and 
their strong, smooth, seamless, uniform con- 
struction and correct design, assures proper 
filling and clean discharge. They have rein- 
forced corners and are resistant to rust and 
corrosion. Available in various sizes, capaci- 
ties and styles. Contact your nearest Link- 
Belt Office. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 

Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, 
Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 


33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8, Johannesburg. Offices, Factory 
Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 


11,867-A 




















Keep Mixed Goods 


Always 


Free Flowing 


with FUR-A 


The Sterilized Organic Conditioner 


FUR-AG reduces bag-set, promotes drillability 
and provides bulk. It is sterilized—freed from 
plant diseases, insects, weed-seeds and is dark in 
color. 


Here is an inexpensive organic conditioner that is 
produced and available, bulk or bag, in volume the 
year around. Proved in use by leading fertilizer 
manufacturers. 


More complete information on request. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


344 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
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a Mex. M. Melver & Son 


TRIPLE BROKERS 
SUPERPHOSPHATE Specializing 


SULPHURIC ACID 


Nitrogenous Materials 































46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 


Castor Pomace 
Phosphate Rock 
“Riceland’ Ground Rice Hulls 


Representatives 
Arkansas Rice Growers Coop. Ass'n. 


20% SUPERPHOSPHATE Bags—Textile & Paper 


Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 
155 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 








Ground Cotton Bur Ash, 30/35% K:O Potash 
. Dolomitic Lime 
(42-4490 Magnesium Carbonate) 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Oil Mill Products 
Division mas 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
¢ Charleston South Carolina 
Tampa, Florida 


Phones: 2-4627—L. D. 921—922 














SOUTHERN STATES PHOSPHATE and FERTILIZER COMPANY 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Manufacturers of 
SULPHURIC ACID, SUPERPHOSPHATE, COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 


and ALL TYPES OF BASE GOODS 
EXPORT ORDERS SOLICITED 








SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING COMPANY 


SULPHURIC ACID CHAMBER PLANTS—Box Type or Water Cooled 
LEAD ACID SYSTEMS FOR ACIDULATING PLANTS 
GLOVER OR GAY LUSSAC TOWERS, ACID COOLERS, etc. 
LEAD BURNERS FURNISHED FOR REPAIR WORK 


P. O. BOX 4627, ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA Phone: WALNUT 2578 
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THE DAVIDSON COMMISSION CO. 


BROKERS = 

















TALLOWS—GREASES—STEARINES 
FERTILIZER AND ANIMAL FEED MATERIALS 
VEGETABLE OILS—ANIMAL OILS 
FATTY ACIDS—FISH OIL AND FISH MEAL 
ANIMAL GLANDS AND GLANDULAR DERIVATIVES Codes Used 








UTILITIES BUILDING—327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET — (‘iz 
Telephon ELLY -YOPP 
WABASH 9604 CHICAGO 4, ILL. TELETYPE CGO 1051 
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A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER”’ 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Co. El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mente & Co. Inz., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 

Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 

Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 

Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 

Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 

St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 

Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp,. Richmond, Va. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C 


BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 


BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 


BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


BONE PRODUCTS—BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co.. The, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Jackle, Frark R., New York City 
Keim, Saniuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McIve. & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York Cjiy 
Wocdward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 


BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 


CASTOR POMACE 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 


CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York C.ty 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New YorkCity 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporazion, Chicago, Ill. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. . 
Koppers Company Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
United States Steel Corp., New York City 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CONDITIONERS 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mciver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nat.onal Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, III. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro.. H. J., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 


FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 


FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa 
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A Classified Index to Advertisers in r) For an Alphabetical List of all the \ 
“The American Fertilizer” B U y E R S G U | D E Advertisers. see page 31 , 
HOPPERS MIXERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore ,Md. Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS NITRATE OF SODA 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
INSECTICIDES McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
LIMESTONE Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City Phillips Chemical Co,, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, II. 
Atlanta Utility Works, The East Point, Ga. Jackle, Frank R., New York City j 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City if 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. Woodward & Dickerson. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. j } 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. NOZZLES—Spray i 
MACHINER Y—Ammoniating Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. hy 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J.. Baltimore, Md. PHOSPHATE ROCK 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City i} 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. Ashcraft-Winkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City : 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. Hy, 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ul. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. ‘ 
M ACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Ill. American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. Baker & Bro.. H. J., New York City 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago. I!! 
M ACHINERY—Power Transmission — —— R.. yt ny 
2 ‘ clver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. a 5 " 
: Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. yom 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind FOTAGH GALTSqinnetaetarers 
5 : ‘ i American Potash and Chemical Corp.. New York City 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing Potash Co. of America. New York City 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point. Ga. International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicagu. ' 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore. Md. United States Potash Co., New Vork City 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora. Ind. PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Sturtevant Mill Company. Boston. Mass. Schmutz Mfg. Co.. Louisville, Ky. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE F REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M.. Charleston. S. C. Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
MINOR ELEMENTS Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta. Ga. Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora. Ind. 
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SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aur ora, Ind. 
SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, III. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Koppers Co., ‘nc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
United States Stel Corp., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 


SULPHUR 


j Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. New York City 
SULPHURIC ACID 
i American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
| Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
' Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Cl.emical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
MclIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston S, C, 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 





Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

Jackie, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 





a 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. U; 
for Scrubbing Acid Phosph = 
a ~' all he 
brass and *‘Everdur.” We also‘mak 

Non-Clog” Nozzles in Beans ond 
Steel, and 


hate Gases. 
ow”’ cone in 


Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spraysulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 


2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HAYWARD BUCKETS 


Use this Hayward Class ‘‘K" Clam Shell for se- 
4 vere superphosphate digging and handling. i, 


s THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York 





GASCOYNE & CO., INC.) 


Established 1887 : 


CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS 


Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 














SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. 
Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export As- 
sociation. Official Weigher and Sampler for the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association at Savannah; also Official Chemists 
for National Cottonseed Products Association. 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 








FIGURE YOUR FORMULAS 
Quickly and Accurately with 
THE ADAMS POCKET FORMULA RULE 


Price $1.25 Postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 
317 N. Broad St. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


























Chemists 





BALTIMORE 2, 


WiLEY & CompPANY, Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting 


MD. 








World Resources 
(Continued from page 26) 
greater portion of the world’s ferti- 
lizer potassium for nearly 100 years. 
Utilization of these deposits is 
favored by their large extent, low 
mining costs, the ease with which 
the ore can be processed with little 
or no use of chemical reagents into 
highly concentrated, directly usable 
salts which can be shipped eco- 
nomically for long distances, and the 
recovery of marketable co-products. 
Estimates of the world reserves of 
potassium have generally been made 
only for lake brines and deposits of 
water-soluble minerals. Even so, the 
data are often at variance and are 
certainly far from complete. The 
most conservative estimates place 
the total reserve of potash in these 
sources at approximately 5,003 mil- 
lion tons, distributed as follows: 


1,000,000 Tons of Potash (K:20) 
Germany .. . Spee 2,495 
Palestine, Dead Sea ; . 1,148 
Union of Soviet Socialist Rep... . 709 
France .. . — 300 
Spain . ptorecinle 272 
United States . . S4 


5,003 


Estimates of the German reserve 
range as high as 482,700 million 
tons of water-soluble potash. The 
figure for the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics relates solely 
to the deposits in the Solikamsk- 
Berezniki district and the former 
southeastern Poland, but large de- 
posits, are known in other areas. 


The estimate for the United 
States includes only the western 
lake brines and the high-grade 
deposits of sylvite, carnallite, and 
langbeinite in the small portion 
of the New Mexico field that 
is presently under development. 
This portion of the New Mexico 
deposits is estimated to contain an 
additional 228 million tons of potash 
in the form of polyhalite and other 
soluble salts, not economically re- 
recoverable at present. Also, large 
areas in other parts of New Mexico 
and in Texas and Utah are under- 
lain by extensive potash deposits 
that can undoubtedly be utilized 
as further progress is made in 
mining and processing techniques. 


Occurrences of soluble potash in 


subterranean brines and deposi 
are known in England, Denma 
western Poland, India, and Sas 
katchewan Province, Canada. Ak 
though such occurrences appear t 
be unreported in Africa, Australi 
South America, and most of Asi@ 
further exploration can be expected 
to reveal large reserves in some, 
not all, of these vast areas. 
The world capacity for production 
of potash from water-soluble source 
in 1948-49 is estimated at approxk 
mately 4.2 million tons annually, 
Germany has the largest capacit 
followed in order by the United 
States and France. Presently, the 
world supply of potash is somewha 
below the demand, but this situation 
is expected to be fully remedied it 
the near future. 
In conclusion, the world hag 
very large resources of nitrogeny 
phosphorus, and potassium that 
are economically usable by present 
methods of recovery. Utilization 
of additional huge resources of 
these elements awaits the develop 
ment of improved and new processes 
and techniques. 
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TO THE 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS YOUNG 


JK pride in achievement is justifiable, the 
Fertilizer Industry may feel justly proud of its long record of 
assistance to American agriculture. During its first 
century of existence great progress has been made. 


The coming century presents a many sided challenge: 
1. Increasing Populations. 
2. Increasing Standards of Living. 
3. Increasing Economic Problems. 
4. And above all, an Increasing and 
Urgent Demand for the Preservation of the Fertility 
and Productivity of our Greatest Heritage—The Good Earth. 


We pledge our best efforts to the 
attainment of all constructive objectives. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE... 50 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE. .. First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE... Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Who grows 
PEACHES 


like these? 


Alles wus 


PEACHES 


MS me a 


Georgia Growers, of course! They may boast 
a little but no wonder. They fertilize with... 


Big, beauti-1"!. juicy, flavorful peaches are a tradition in Georgia. 
Grow 
and uality because they use fertilizers containing 
Sul-Po-iiag. 


e and in other states, too, are getting large yields 


Thousands of farmers throughout the country find that they 
get earlier maturity, healthier growth, larger acre yields and 
more profitable production on magnesia-deficient soils by using 
Sul-Po-Mag for fruit, vegetables, cotton, tobacco, grain and 
other crops. 


Sul-Po-Mag supplies potash and magnesia in a properly-bal- 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


anced combination; both the potash and magnesia are in watet 
soluble form and are quickly available to crops. You can provide 
the farmer with magnesia in the most practical and economical 
form by including Sz/-Po-Mag in your quality fertilizers. 
Sul-Po-Mag is mined and refined exclusively by International, 
at Carlsbad, New Mexico, to help you serve your farm ¢ . 
tomers better in meeting their problem of growing better crops 
on magnesia-deficient soils. 4 
SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia) 4 
MURIATE OF POTASH e SULFATE OF POTASH } 


GRER 


POTASH DIVISION e INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL Gaternatienal, CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 
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